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Hempstead, L. I., Oi:lob5r3d, iSbl. 
Hon. Jnc. A. Djk, 

Dear Sir: 

Ala meeting of ihe Maiingera of the Queens County 
AgticullurdSocicly, held this doy, a resolution was adoplcd letideriiig the Ih an lis of 
the Booiety lo you for the nble and eloquent addrase which you have jusi, delivered, 
and requeaiifflg you lo furnish a eopy for puhlicnlion. 

I liHve gi-eni pleasure in communiealing ihia request, and iiidalge die hopif yon will 
comply, at your eotliesl convenience. 

With great respect, I am, sir. 

Your obedient Bervanl, 

JNO. HAROLD, Seci-elory, etc. 



Post Chzstek, Oct, 7ih, 1851, 
Dear Sir -. 

I have tlic pleasure of acknowledging your favor oC the 2il inst., com- 
municating a resolution ailopled by ilia Monagera of the Queens County AgrieuUutal 
Society, requesting me to Eurniah for publication a copy of my address delivered before 
the Society on that Hay. 

I am about lo leawe home, to be abaentfor some weeks. Should it be in my power 
after my return, lo write out my address, which was delivered fro<n notes, I will do so j 
and in the meaiicimc. 



In 



Very re spec! fully. 



JOHN A. DIX- 



Joan HiROLDj Esq, 
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Ma. PEEsiciiKr, AND G£^-n,E:.IE:T : 

in had besn govurjied iiy a considei'a- 
lion of ray qualificationa for addressing you on the subject ol Agricul- 
ture, I should certainly not liavo ventured lo accept the invilatioo of j'our 
Conimiltee. I have really very little knowledge of practical husbandry. 
My occupation until quite recEnllyharnot been such as to fit me for ma- 
iling any useful suggestion lo you, the farmers of I.ong Island, liiiown, as 
you are, througfiout the State lor your familiar acquainlanca with all lliat 
concerns a successful cultivation of tise soil, Bptthe interest I take in 
the subject has overruled all other considerations, though in appearing 
before you, I am compelled to throw myself oq your indulgence and 
to call your attention to topics more remotely connected with agricultul- 
ral life and occupations than thoae, which are u^iually discussed on occa- 
sions like this. — ladeed, genllemeo, I feel that I should justly incur the 
imputation of presumption if I were to undertake to advise' you as lo the 
rotation of crops, the raising of domeatic animals, the preparation of ma- 
nures or other subjects of a kindred character — subjects, on which you 
are much better informed than myself. It is under the influence of this 
conviction that I turn to other tofiics, ccllateral lo these, and I trust inti- 
mately intenvoven with tho iai-jtmg interests of an Agricultural commu- 

Before I proceed, lo the ^ ^.ta^UMM of tJiese topics, let me cfill your 
attention to some local con side rations, which concern you as residents of 
Long Island. I believe I hazard nothing in saying that few other Dis- 
tricts in the State possess higher advantages. As an Ajiricaltural Dis- 
trict nione, these advantages are inapprocinMe. Your Couiily lies upon 
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(lie very coiifines of ii City Jesiiiied lo becoiiie our of tlie most populfiua, 
ill the world, and increasing with rapidily allogethei- without a parallel. 
A circle witli its centre at Union Square in Now York, and wilii a ratli- 
ous of two miles in extent, will embrace a population of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. The annual growth o( this immense aggrega- 
tion ot people will far outstrip the ability of surrounding districts to sup- 
ply its wants. Even now ii is, by means of railways, reaching into re- 
mote Counties and States and drawing iorlh their agricultural surpluses 
for consumption. Your proximity to this extended and unfailing market 
gives you great advantage in tho competition. The Sound and the East 
River afford you a sheltered oommunicalion by water. A Rail Road di- 
vides your County in nearly a central course. By one or ihe other of 
these channels of intercoui'se any farmer in this County may reach the 
City in s few hours with the surplus products of his labor, and always 
with the certainty of finding a market for all which he can spare from 
the consumption of his household. 

Considered in reference to fertility of soil, your County will hear a fa- 
vorable comparison with othere in the southern portion of the State. 
From its characteristic qualities it is doubtless destined to be devoted al- 
most exclusively lo tillage. There may be exceptions in the northern 
portion of the County, but I believe I am justilled in saying that nature 
indicates its superior fitness for the cultivadon of Grains, Fruits and gar 
den products, and that accidental circumstances confirm this application 
■of your agricultural labor. 

I remember often to have heard it remarked in former years that the 
protits of farming on Long Island were absorbed by the expenses of ma- 
nuring. But 1 have become convinced by personal observation that the 
productiveness of your agriculture, labor and manures being both taken 
inlo the account, will bear a lair comparison with that of other districts 
in this part of the State. If much of your soil is light and thin, it is at 
the same time genial and warm ; and the rapidity, with which vegeta- 
tion matures, gives you an advantage in the market, over districts, in 
which nature is more sluggish in her operations, and taidy in her returns. 
The variety, which your soils possess, — from the deep rich loams of your 
necks to the light sandy formations on the^South Bay, gives you the pow. 
er of a diversified production,'-which is eminenliy desirable in a district 
destined to contribute largely to the- con sumption of a City, demanding 
from its magnifnde, a varied supply. 

Gentlemen, your CouMiy has ether advantages, which ought not to ba 
overlooked. Placed as it is, between the waters of the Sound and the 
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Allanlic Ououii, it is alike exempt ffom tlie extremes oi winter and of 
summer, you aro neither pinched by excessive cold nor overpowered by en- 
ervating heat. I believe I may truly say that there is no region in this 
hemisphere, which possesses in a higher degree the advantages of health 
and personal comfort, or which admits of a more uninterrupted applica- 
tion of the physical powers. Thess are all elements of prosperity, and 
Ihey should be causes of devout thanlifuinssa to the Sovereign Ruler of 
the Universe for having so bountifully endowed you wilti the capacity of 
combining individual enjoyment with high social welfare. 

Though you have some sources of prosperity peculiErto yourselves, 
arising out of geographical position and internal advantages, it is gratify- 
ing to know that most other portions of the State enjoy like facilities, 
though not all to the same extent, for improving their condition. Agri- 
culture, under a variety of forms will, in all probability, be for a long 
period of lime the ruling interest sf this State. The modes of its appli- 
cation may be to some extent varied as the western wilderness is filled 
upj and the thousands of emigrants v/bo come in from the Old World and 
the millions of money they bring with them enter into the great field of 
production. It is not easy to foresee what may he all the results of these 
accessionsof capital and labor; hut I believe they cannot bo otherwise 
than beneficial. I think we may fairly calculate that the standard of 
Agricultural prosperity will he continually advanced — that the produe- 
live industry of the country will from time to time put on new phases, 
but (hat under any of its modifications it must of necessity contribute to 
the advantage of our Agriculture. 

Under those circumstances, what are tlie leading objects to which the 
attention of the Agricultural community should be turned, with a view 
to the improvement of their cotldiliori ? 

First of all is to be ranked the education of children. J have no ref- 
erence now to the higher aims of intellectual culture — those, which con- 
cern the ability of the individual to discharge with intelligence his du-. 
ties as a citizen, and as an iiiiegral part of the political power, hy which 
the machinery of government ia directed and kept in motion, or those 
which concern the moral improvement incident to the cultivation of the 
mental faculties. Nor is it necessary that I should enter into these con- 
siderations. We all know that without an intelligent understanding of 
the nature of our government, some Jtnowledgo of its foreign concerns 
and its true domestic policy, we cannot do justice to those to whom the 
political power of the country is entrusted, wh-^ii they are right, or cor- 
r3ct their miscoiicluot when they arc in enor. So in respect to the in- 
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fiuecce of educalion upon the moral condilion of a oomraunily, I ihiuk it 
cannot be doubted, whatever deduclbns io the contrary may be drawn 
from the criminal statistics of particular countries, that crime decreases 
as knowledge is difTused. Offenses of certain classes — those ivhich are 
Conceived aod executed in iraiid - may incieaso as the intellect is sharp- 
ened by culture. But those which are perpetrated by force, and io gen- 
eral, those of great atrocity, are undonbtodly diiiiiQiahed ia frequency as 
the standard of popular intelligence is advanced. But I do not allude to 
influences or objects like those. I hold education to be one of the high- 
est attainments of an -Agricultural community as an elementof improve- 
metit in rural economy. The labor which is most intelligently directed 
and applied, ia always the most profitable. An enlightened farmer will 
always obtain mora from an application of equal means, th o an ignorant 
one. I do not mean to say that an uneducated man is always ignorant. 
Knowledge is to be derived from the observation of Burrounding objects 
as well as from the study of books, and a man may beconie wise ia a 
particular vocation by observation alone. But he would become much 
wiser if his mind Werg disciplined by the training of intellectual appli- 
cation. Without this advantage, however high the spirit of inquiry, by 
which lie may be moved, however bountiful his mental endowments, his 
observations will be less critical and his deduclions more tardy and ines- 
act. Education not only leads us to an acquaintance with books, which 
are the fruits of the observations and reflections, of other men, but it gives 
directness and force to our ov^n, through the influence ot intellectual dis- 
cipline. This is, indeed,- one of its highest offices: it is the great instru- 
ment by which obstacles in the path of improvement are overthrown and 
removed. 

The condition of the schools in this immediate neighborhood, is then, 
an object of leading interest to every farmer. It is of the utmost im- 
porta.'i,*R that the teacher should be capable, honest " and apt to teach." 
A good teacher is, if possible, of mora value than good books. The lat. 
ter in bad hands, are comparatively worthless. To command good teach- 
ers, liberal wages must be paid. This has been the great defect in the' 
district schools. There is no reasoB under the new system, why it should' 
exist any longer. Tlie expenses of the schools, after expending the' 
money contributed by the public funds are paid almost exclusively by 
taxes upoii proporty. I know there is a serious difference of opinion iw 
respect to the expediency of such a provision ; and 1 believe the law pass- 
ed last winter may be regarded aa a compromise between those entertain- 
ing confiiciing viewa on the subject. I remember when I was Super- 
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inteodent of the Common Schools of this Stale, lo have come to tho con- 
clusion, and so reported to Iho Legislature on more than one occasion, 
that Free Schools, aa they are called, though it would he more proper to 
call them schools in which the expenses are wholly paid by public lunda 
and property, {for our schools were free under the old system,) were indis- 
pensable to cities and large villages, and that schools in which the patrona 
paid a small pari of the teacher's wages were preferable as a general 
rule in purely Agricultural districts. But any system of which the ten- 
dency is to elevate the standard of instruction in the Common Schools, is 
tho best ; and certainly the school taK is the one which above all others we 
ought to pay with most pleasure. In proportion as the condition of tho 
district schools is improved, the necessity for private schools of an ele- 
mentary charp.cter is obviated. For this reason it is of the first import- 
ance that the Histrict schools should be liberally supported. Let this be 
done, lot them have teachers who are well qualified to instruct and lo 
maintain order, and private schools will cease to have any advantage 
over them and become wholly useless in Agricultural dis'Ticts. I con- 
sider such a result omioently to be desii-ed ; for where private schools 
abound, it is nearly an infallible indication that the condition of the dis- 
trict schools is depressed. It should be regarded, then, as one of the 
first duties of the larming community to cherish the district schools, to 
elevate their character, and to consider expenditures upon them as the 
most productive of all investments. 

Next to a preparation of his children for the active duties of life, the 
farmer will naturally regard with most interest the proper use of the soil 
he cultivates, ao as to ensure tho greatest practicable productiveness. I 
trust I shall not be considered as sinning against the lights of seJencei 
when I say that this must in nearty cveiy case be determined by 
individual observation and e:!:perience. The infinite diversity which ig 
fotind in the chemical composition of soils, even in contigiuoua districts 
and farms, maiies the choice of the feflilizing agents best adapted to them, 
a question to be decided mainly by experiment. In almost every great 
district, the geological formation of which has a distinctive character, an 
analysisof tho principal soils will furnish valuable hints. In this respect 
the geological survey of the State has rendered an important service to 
our Agriculture, by collecting and analyzing the soils of different coun- 
ties and towns. Bui tliese results can rarely do more in any particular 
case than to afford suggestions of a general character. For instance, in 
diatricta in which the soil derives its distinguishing characteristics from 
the decomposition of lime stone, the analysis will show, as might have 
been expected, that any manure in which lime is the principal ingredient 
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would be superfluous, if not positively prejudicial. So where tlie soil de- 
pends, upon the debris of granitic rocks or slate, or some of the later for- 
iMatiors, for ils mineral agents, a general idea of the particular manures 
best calculated to rendcrit productive, may be obtained from a knowledge 
of this fact confirmed by chemical analysis. But, as I havH already saiJ, 
only valuable suggestions can be obtained from the results of this analy- 
sis. In a district of country varied in its surface as ours is, with alter- 
nating valleys and hills, with cultivated fields running up to the summits 
of momilaids and down to the level of the sea, nearly every field may 
require a specific treatment, and this can only bo taught by experiment, 
for very few farmers have the means of subjecting their farms to a detail" 
ed analysis by a practical chemist. 'In like manner the quantify of land 
which may be most advantageously devoted to grazing or tillage, the pro- 
ducts which from tlieir certaioty, or the stability of the prices they bear 
ill market, are likely to yield t!ie greatest average proiit, the number of 
domestic animals, which ought to be sustained in reference to tlie conve- 
nience of the farmer and the proper management of the farra — these are 
all problems, which, from the necessity of the ease, every farmer must ■ 
ultimately decide for himself, and after a few years of observation he 
will decide (hem more intelligently than any one can do It for him. 

I have alreacly saiJ, gentlemen, that m these matters f have very little 
practical knowledge, and I am admonished by a consciousness of my de- 
ficiency, in this respect, to abstain from all advice in respect to them. 

But there are some points in the economy of rural life, on which 1 
venture to throw out a few suggestions. If the positions I have stated in 
respect to the future condition of this State as an Agricultural district are 
well founded, the farmers of New York may fairly calculate, with a dil- 
igent application of their labor, on a more thari ordinary prosperity. By 
Jar the greater portion may reasonably expect a regular surplus of in. 
come al\er meeting the expenses of their domestic establishments. How 
shall this surplus be applied 1 in enlarging their farms, or in renderia g 
the land they already occupy more productive by a more liberal applica» 
tion of labor aad of fertilizing agents? I believe experience has satis- 
factorily proved that our farms are, as a general rule, too large already. 
This was naturally to be expected in the early settlement of the conn, 
try when land was cheap. But as prices have advanced, the tendency 
has been to curtail the dimensions of our farms. Still, the evil continues 
to exist to some extent. There is no doubt tliat the same quantity of la- 
bor expended upon a diminished surface, would be, in most cases, more 
profitable. This observation is particularly true in respect to farms de- 
voted chiefly to tillage. Very large farm.% in nine cases out of ten, will 
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exIiiMt somo traces ot slovenly cultivation— a field here and there over- 
run with weeds, or some other indication that the surface is too extended 
for ihe minute observationof the superintending bead. Ele who has more 
acres than he can conveniently cultivate, had better sell them, and devote 
the interest of the money to the more thorough cultivalioo of what he re- 
tains. By so doing, his comfort and his pecuniary interest will alike be 
promoted. 

Next to the proper cultivation of the farm, should rank the neatness 
and order of the farmer's residence, the farm house. It should bo taste- 
ful, comfortable, and if possible, of durable materials. The best male- 
rial, undoubtedly, is the one in which your county does not abound — 
stone. But brick, of which Queens is a large manufacturer, is a good 
substitute for it. I ato aware that there is a strong prejudice against stone 
dwellings, from the idea that they are damp; but I believe the prejudice 
to be wholly unfounded, A stooe house properly constructed is as warm 
in winter, as cool in summer, and as dry at all seasons as any other. In 
maay countries in Europe with climates quite as moist as ours, the dwel- 
lings are almost wholly of stone or brick, and they are periectly free 
from dampness. Tbey are made so by detaching the plastering from 
ihe inoer surface of the wall. Whoa a room is plastered directly upon 
the wall, moisture will show itself in particular states of the atmosphere, 
and sometimes to such an extent as to run down in streams to the floor. 
This is not, as is sometimes supposed, because the moisture passes through 
the body of the wall, but because the wall being a ready conductor of 
heat, the temperature of the icRer surface conforms almost immediately 
to that of the outer, and in sudden changes from heat lo cold, the atmos- 
phere ,of the room is cooled so rapidly as to deposit on the plastering the 
moisture it held in solution. This effect is readily obviated by interpo- 
sing a body of atmospheric air, (no matter how thin,) between the plas- 
tering and ihe wall. It is only necessary that the one shall not be in con- 
tact with the other. The most effectual mode is lo for with studs or 
scantling ; and with this precaution. aU apprehension of dampness may 
be discarded. 

But whatever material the farmer may choose for the construction of 
hisdwelling, it should be tasteful in design. It costs no more to put ma- 
terials into a graceful form than it does to throw them together without 
architectural taste or propriety. The dwelling should be simple, sub- 
stantial, and unpretending — a type of the independence and the unobtru- 
sive babils of the occupant. Comfort, not show, should bo the leading 
object ill the construction of the American farm house. Our govaro- 
ment is simple in its structure ; the same character of simplicity runs 
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tlirough every department ol our social and polilieal organization ; ar.d 
it is eminently appropriate and desirable that the AgricuItLtral commu- 
nity should preserve ia their dwellings their rural improvements and 
their domestic habits, the distinguishing characteristics of their institu. 
tiona, and set up if possible, an impassable barrier against the growing 
Waste and extravagance of the great towns. 

There is no one thing in the way of domestic improvement, in which 
we have made so rapid an advance during the last twenty years, as lit 
architecture. Happily the era of Grecian pediments and colonnades for 
private dwelliage, has passed away ; and it is to be hoped to return no 
more. The prevailing forms of Italian, Gothic, Norman and English 
cottage architecture are far more appro])riale tor dwellinge in external 
taste, and better adapted to the comfort of the inmates. Of these forms 
the most simple are the most suitable for farm houses. Thero is a little 
danger that they may run too much into ornament for good taste. All 
excess of ornamental work is a waste of money, and what is worse, it 
impairs the true elTect of the edifice, of which it is a part. 

A still greater error is to build on a more extensive scale than the 
meacs of the proprietor warrant. This is perhaps not eo much the error 
of the country as of the town. I doubt whether in any channel of ex- 
penditure there has been so mucli extravagance as in this, and nothing 
can be mora unwise. We have fortunately no system ot entails or rule 
of primogeniture to maintain overgrown establishments. Fortunes 
dwindle away with us by the regular operation of law, as i-apidly as they 
are accumulated. I do not remember a large private establishmeut in the 
city of New York, twenty-five years old, which has not passed out of the 
family of him who erected it, and this, not so much on account of the 
changes which have taken place in the currents of fashion and business, 
as because no one of the children could afford to maintain it. In building, 
[he proprietor ought always ta ask himself whether any one of his child- 
ren, with the share of the estate which will be likely to fail to him, will 
be able to support the establishment, and be should be governed by the 
answer he can give to this enquiry in determining the dimensions of his 
dwelling. If he does not, the chances are ten to one that his descend- 
ants, before a single generation has passed away, will be compelled to 
quit the paternal mansion, and do violence to all the endearing associa- 
tions which, from our very nature, connect themselves with the natal roof 
and the family fireside. For this reason, it is difficult to see a magnifi- 
cent mansion rearing itself upon the hill-side, or the bank of a river, 
overlooking more humble structures and seeming to exercise a manorial 
supervision over them, without thinking that the unconscious proprietor is 
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in all probability building for strangers, and not for his own children. 
For the same reason it ia always more grateful to contemplate the quiet 
farm-house, substanaal and unobtrusive, standing amid cultivated fields 
or the tasteful collage nestliog in the valley with its rustic improvementa 
about it, 

When I speak of the danger of running into excess of ornament, I do 
not mean that farm-houses should be wilhont embellishment. Far irom 
it. They ought to be highly ornamented ; they should be surrounded 
with the beautiful and graceful ia nature : the vine, the flowerJDg shrub, 
and such other plants as will bear the rigor of our winters. These are the 
true ornaments for rural dwellings. They are far more appropriate and 
tasteful than the moat elaborate carvings in wood or stone ; and nature 
offers them freely to all who will fake pains once a year to bestow on 
them a few hours of attenlion. It is in these appendages to rural dwel- 
lings that the great charm of the country in England consists. English 
farm-houses and cottages are not often, I may say very rarely, faultless 
structures, when tested by a strict application of architectural rules. 
Nay, they are often ungraceful in design and rude in execution ; but 
with the ivy spreading itself over the gable or covering up the porch, and 
the woodbine climbing up the casement and enveloping it in foliage, they 
acquire a beauty and a grace, which no work af man's hand can eqtiai. 

Such as these I should wish our rural habitations to be. They should 
bo embellished, uot so much by the hands ol the architect, as by the taste 
and care of the occupants. And I trust the fairer portion of my audience 
will pardon mo for reminding them that this is Iheir peculiar province. 
Let me, Ladies, address myself to you for a single moment as presiding 
over the household and the family dwelling. Let it be externally a type 
of the neatness and order which reign within. Ornament it with the 
vines, plants and flower-bearing shrubs, which are suited to our climate, 
These require little attention, and many of liiem carry their foliage and 
verdure far boy ond the season, when most others decay. Flowers, which 
require to be housed in winter, demand too much care, and as a general 
rule, they are in the open air ephemeral in iheir bloom. The hardier 
plants, those which come out early and bear their foliage late, are prefer- 
able for the decoration of the iamily dwelling. It is not easy to con- 
ceive with how little expenditure of time the most gratifying results 
may be obtained. A. gravelled walk from the eatranco gate to the porch^ 
running through a lawn of well cropped grass, with here and there a 
lilac, aa althea or a aeringer — a vine trained upon a Irame {no matter 
how rough, for the foliage will cover it) will change the coldest prospect 
into one of warmth, and beauty, and grace. 
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Nor tsii loiiiolasl:e alone that these rural cmbeJiisliments nddress them, 
selves; they tend to elevate and refine the moral feelings, and to make 
us belter men. It seems diflicult to connect with the homestead the sa- 
cred feelings which belong to it, when ail around it is bare aad cold. But 
when clothed in rural beauty by kindred hands, the sentiment of home is 
exalted, and those who have thus embellished it, are presented to our minds 
and hearis iiader new and more endearing aspects. 

I say to you then, Ladies, embellish your dwellings with the beautful 
in nature; surround tliem with verdure and foliage, and give thein the 
highest possible attraclion to the eye and ibe laste. The leading impulses 
by which men are governed, are eonslantly drawing them out into the 
world. Ambition, the desire of accumulation, the necessary business of 
life, are perpetually calling them away from honae. Let home, then, be 
made so attractive in its extarnal as well as iis internal aspect, that it shall 
always be left witli regret and regained with eagerness, as the most 
grateful refuge from the active duties of life. Under these circumstances 
the minutest work of your bands will have its value. The vine your have 
trained, the shrub you have planted will possess ati interest in the sight 
of those who are dear to you, which tlie most elaborate ornament wrought 
by the hands of the carver can never attain. 

I know no works so wo!i calculated to inspire a love lor rural beauty, 
and to teach us how to create it, as those ofMr. Downing of Newbnrgh. 
I allude particularly to his works on Landscape Gardening and rural Ar- 
ehiiecture. They should be in the hands of every farmer's wife and 
daughters. Indeed, there is no one in any condition of life, who may not be 
improved by iheir exquisite taste and sound deductions- They have the 
great merit of teaching the purest morality without seeming to teach it, 
I do tiol know that the intellect can ever be educated too much ; but I be. 
Ijeve it to be quite possible that the moral feelings may be educated too 
little; and in this respect Mr. Downing's books supply a lamentable defi- 
ciency ia all that concerns the embellishment of rural life and the 
beauties of rustic scenery. 

Gentlemen, ihera is no country on the face of the globe which is sus- 
ceptible in a higher degree of embellishment than outs, — none, which na. 
ture has more highly embellished — though it is painful to admit ihat we 
have destroyed ranch which ii left where she planted it, would have con. 
stituted initself one of the fii-st elements of rural beauty. 1 allude to the 
nearly universal destruction of our noble iorests in immediate contiguity 
with our dwellings. When preserved it is generally lor fuel, at a distance 
from our residences. This o.'vor may readily be repaired by planting. 
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Five, sis, or seven years are sufficient to provide a hniiae ivtih shade. 
I do not think a tree should ever be planted within fifty feet of a dwel- 
ling, especially, il it h^ oflarge growth. When it attains so large a size 
as to spread its branches over the dwelling, lliey tend lo perpetuate damp- 
ness, and when in contact with the open windows ot sleeping apartments 
in summer nights, the carbonic acid gas they evolve, is often a source of 
annoyance io sleepers, and sometimes deleferious lo the health. A grove 
five or sis rods off, and in such a direction as lo shield the house from the 
bleak winds to which it is most exposed, should be regarded as an indis- 
pecsible appandage to every farm house- 

I think this grove ought not to consist altogethci- of mere shade trees. 
Economy and comfort both dictate that it should yield fruit as we!! as 
shade; and in seclioiis of tlie couutry where forests are disappearing, it 
is desirable when a tree blows down, or exhibits signs of decay, that the 
wood may be of such a nature that it may he converted lo some practi- 
cal use- I know few trees more beautiful than the hickory and the 
chestnut — one is an excellent fire-wood, and the other is valuable for 
many farm purposes. They have an advantage, too, over most others in 
their long tap roots, which penetrate deep into tlie earth, and draw out its 
secret moisture, so that in the very dryest season their foliage is Iresh 
and green, while that of trees whose roots are superficial, is faded and 
perishing. Such a grove, beside the comfort it affords to a family in hot 
weather, will, if properly treated, kept Jree irom undergrowth and seeded 
down, pay the interest on the value of the land in what it produces- 
The nuts are valuable lor home ooasumplion, or the market : and if the 
leaves are raked up in the fall and thrown into the bara-yard, to be 
trampled to pieces by the cattle during the winter, they will add to the 
manure heap in the spring, and the grove wil! yield a good crop of grass, 
though certainly not equal to that of an open meadow. It is only where 
the leaves are allowed to accumulate in groves, covering the whole sur- 
face of the earlh, with a thick deposile, which the delicate vegetation can 
not penetrate, that the grass withers and dies. 

There are several other nut- bearing trees which afford excellent shade 
and are baautiful in their forms and in their foliage. Of these the black 
walnut and the butternut, or the while walnut are among the most valu, 
able and graceful- 
Lei me not be understood as proscribing mere shade-trees. That is not 
my intention. There are many of great value, wliieh should be culti- 
vated and preserved. There are the sugar maple and the locual. There 
are the elm a;id the oak, both Irees of noble growth, but they are seen 
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